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Writing as Intention ' . 

What is going on in an individual's head while he is writing may 
reflect his attempts to conmuhicate^ his purpose for writing. ^This paper 
will • focus- on thB process by whyLch-inten.tions get expressed i^i written . 
form. Several statements follow which upon' first, reading may seem 
somewhat contentious: » - . - . 

1. Every human being, including very young children using one word 
utterances, is capable of commiinicating his intentions in a relatiyely 
unambiguous fashion. 

2. Given this communicative competence, the skills required for 
writing are we 11- formed ve^y early in development, 

3. Adequate writing competence (literate expression) can be 
achieved when the writer creatively links his' intentions (his purpose 

for writing) to the written product. 

,^ ' ■ ' ' ' 

/r ' ■ 

P. shall endeavour to show in this paper that these statements are 

•/ ' ' ' ; ' ' . • ■ " ' 

val/d. Considerable support fo^ the first two statements are provided 

Jerome Bruner (1975), John Dor^ (1977) and James Brittdn (1977) ^ The 

main force of ttiis paper is -fco demoi^strate that the third statement is . 

equally valid. ' . \ 

Bruner (1975) states that the youn^ child 'has' intentions and 

that he can infer intentions in other^. - Ve makes this claim based on 
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the fact that the child can understand the distinctions in the caee 
relations AOSNT-ACTION-OBJECT-REGIPIENT. He goes on to claim that, "we 
may ^fer intention by the iisual criteria of direction, terminal 
requirements, substitution of means, and persistence". Dore (1977) 
defines intention by introducing his principle of Unequivocal . 
recognizability of communicative intention (CI). He assumes "that mo$t 
often hearers automatically recognize speakers' CIs in uttering' 
sentences. If this were not the case, then verbal communication would 
be difficult, if not impossible. Some prima facie arguments in favor 
of this principle are: (a) hearers respond to most utterance types 
according to ^i^dictable arrays of what can be characterized as 
"appropriate"* responses; (b) occasionally hearers are uncertain of how . 
to respond because the speaker's CI 1^ equivocal t6 th^m, in which cases 
hearers will typically question speakers about their inter^tions (I take 
this to be the exception that proves the rule); and (c) hearers can undo 
t^e expected effect of the speaker's CI— for example, to the speaker's 
request of "Can you ^ass the salt?", a hearer^ can reply "Yes, I -can" ' 
witho^ut passing the salt. As this example indicates, more, than grammar 
is involved in cfonveying and recognizing *CIs." James Britton (1977) is 

in accord with these observations. In his wo^ds, 

/ 

"It is a fact that speech, a vitally important cultural 

medium, is voluntarily 'and spontaneously acquired by^ 

children! in pursuit of their own intentions. What we ' ^ / 

are increasingly discovering is that our intentions 

have thfe effect of unlocking tacit powers \{ithin uB. 

To unlock these Prowers, we must, in Polanyi' s (1969 , pp. 

144-^6) tepfe, encourage a focal awareness of What it is ^ ' 

desired to achieve through language, reserving a ^ 

Subsidiary awareness for the linguistic means of achieving ^ 

, it." • V . " ^ 
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There /is some additional eviderjice from research whicK supplements 
this perspective on intention. Slol/an and Welsh (1971) found that, very 

young children were capable of producing oral language~as complex as ~ 

that 6 f an adult when they were communicating 'What they wanted to say* . 

^ V • 

Fot example, when children intended to say something, they had no trouble 
finding the w^ords and language structure to express the idea. However, 
when these same children were asked to imitate . equally coiH)lex sentence 
structures, accuracy for copying the sentences Vindicated, that the 
children's performance was severely degraded. / 

The significance of the foregoing discussion can be drawn ill the 
following way. I am suggesting that purpose intention givels 

• ' ' 'i ' ■ - ' ■ ' ' ■ ' 

direct ioi^ to action. I want to claim that child's actions always • 
lead in a nonra^xdom fashion from problem to isolution (from wanting to 

getting). I also want/ to agree with Bruner C1975) thaft^ the child is not 

V • " ^ ^ / ' ' ■ ' ' " - i*:>^' ^ ■'. 

"^equipped with* a ' finished conceptual scheme' for interpreting 
inter-sub jectivel phenomena-- that he 'knows abou^^J^haring , ^ 
experience with anot^her from the start, or -knows about another's 
intentions^ Rattier, it is to say that the child has the innate 
- ' capacity to construct such schemata. He does so by interpreting 
feedback from, another as constituting a special class of events— - 
' inter-subiective' events in contrast to other events. And he 
is greatly aided in this by the existence of systematic 
intentional (or intention-like'.) behavior in the people with 
whom he com6s into contact." 



I want to make one final observation before returning to intention^ 

' , ' ^ ■ ■ 

and writing. Quite clearly, a conceptual rapprochement is required' - 

' ■ ' '. . ■ •» 

between the genetic epistemology of Jean Piaget and the more purely 

action-oriented 'epistemologies represented, ' for example j by speech act 

. . ' if ' ' 

theory, in my bpinion, a good deal of conceptual confusion occurs as a 
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.conseqn^ce of the varioua^ explanations advanced to account for the * 
nonrabdomess of purposeful activity. For example,. Piaget (1976) 'points 
to a complex, interaction between operatory structure and subject 
activity to account for directed behavior. Speech act theorists (^.'g. , 
Dore, 1977) describe the development of situationally pro'duc^d semantic 
competence (i.e. , sociolinguistically ]^roduced consensus meaniQgs) 
account for -the same behavior. The struggle, it seems to me, turns 

A • ; . ^ 

around whether one wlfshes to embrace a model whictT is closed with 
respect to. the acquisition of knowledge, (e.g., limited by the power of 
the most advanced operatory structure) , or whether one wishes to hold 
to the notfipn that the acquisition of knowledge lis not limited*in any 



foifmal way, (e.g., that transcendence of old knowjledge structures is 

possible on a continuous' basis. ' I have discussed this issue in some 

J 

detail elsewhere (Gamlin, 1975). The issue is* relevant for this paper* 
since it is necessary to describe Intentional. J)ehavior to reflect .both, 
automatic (intl^te) and active (voluntary) clbraponents. A child both is^ 
directed and finds direction.^ These are not contradictory statements 
if one adopts a genetic epistemogical framework. Indeed, I want also to 
demonstrate that this framework is robust w/th respect to accounting for 
the observation that children and adults have the potential to create 
new directions, new modes of eicpression and epis temologically novel 
interpretations of their experience^ This elaboration of the gene^tic 
epistemological framework I discuss 'l?elow. 

To summarize this section, of the paper, I should like to suggest . \ 
that young children have a good deal of practice getting what th t^ wanl: . 
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Here^I subsume Halliday's (1975) instrumental, regulatory, interactional, 
personal, heui^istic and imaginative functions into one action schema. 
Consequently, children learn about intentionality at least from; the point 
of view of achieving results (products) > This early semantic competence 
is first reflected in speech/ I shall turn in the next section to an 
analysis of speech using a speech act framework and then proceed to show 
how competence in speech may be reflected later on, in writing. I shall 
suggest that the initial and critical writing skill is being able to 
translate speech into writing for purposes of pointitig^ to language usage 
common to both speech and writing, viz., to show how communication can 

^ be used intentionally to achieve results. 
Speech Act Theory . . . 

John Dore (1977) has developed a model of the pragmatics of 
language use by children, based on speech act theory (Ausrin, 1962; 
SSarle,- 1969* 1975). Dore (1977) has produced an an^alysis of three^ 
year old" Children's illucutionary acts based on some 3,000 child 
'utterances. Illocutionary acts are those speech acts which are 
performed by speakers in producing, certain utterances. Illo9utionary 
acts reflect the speaker's intentions. They were distinguished by \ 
Ai(s tin (1962) from other kinds of acts such as "a locutionary act, wliich 

V is roughly equivalent to uttering a certain sentence with a certain 
sense and reference'* and *'perlocutionary acts: what we bring about or 
achieve b^ saying Something, such as [the result of] convincing and 

persuading**. Austin is suggesting in this distinction that locutionary 
acts are a composite of illocutionary and perlocutionary components. In 
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other words, a locutionary act implies subject awareness of means to 

achieve effect. However, as Bates (1975) points out, young children may 

be capable only of ^illocutionary acts, implying to me, at least:, .that 

they may not be fully aware of means, , This thesis I find eminently 

reasonable and I shall return to it below, ^ ' 

Dore*s (1977) analysis of illocutionary acts, therefore, deals with 

childrto*s intentions to use speech in a particular way. They are 

focused on result, not the means for achieving the result. The force 

of Dore/s analysis is to show that the same illocutionary act (intent 

can be accomplished by different grammatical forms — how, for example, an 

'action request' can be performed by uttering either, "Close the door" 

pr "Would you mind closing, the door?". According to Dore (1977, P|^42) , 

."The most striking property shared by sentences and illocutionary ^ 
acts is that, like the sound-meaning ttlations in grammar, there 
is no isomorphic^ relation between ;:he'^rface forms of utterances 
and the commuijP-cative intention ^|jp^y convey. Secondly , *one 
relation among illocutionary acts themselves is that different 
acts seem to share some belief conditions from among a (possibly) 
universal (but limited) set of relevant belief conditions. Thirdly, 
illocutionary actsi like serntences, are based upon underlying 
rules, though the former involve purely social constructs. And 
finally, contrary to the claims of others, there does not seem . 
to be an infinite set of illocutionary ^ct types, just as the 
number of sentence types, though large, is not i|;if inite, , This 
last assumption is based upon our observation that children do 
a limited number c5f general things when they speak: they give 
and receive information, get attention and get others to do 
things for them, express their beliefs and feelings , -commit. ^ 
themselves to future acts, establish facts, create fantasies, 
and communicate humor. Moreover, since acts of different 
illocutionary values can be used to achieve the same perlocutionary 
effect, the actual effects of illocutionary acts on hearers ^re 
probably more limited than the number ^of illocutionary act types," 

) 

Dore's observations are important for this paper because his ^ 
analysis suggests that communicative competence develops in resppnse to 
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sociolingiilstic rules. Hiese. rules produce coiq>etencles which are 
canonical to use Dore s terminology. That lis, these rules produce, some 
basic. (and few) illocutlonary act types. If this analysts is correct, 
the essential communicative competencies are well-practiced in speech 

long before the child is introduced to writing. I want ta make the 

■ ^ V 

point here that a successful pedagogy of writing can make use of these 

data. In my opinion, a pedagogy of writing shouj^ ellucidate the 

ist^morphisms between acts which achieve comm^nicative effects in speech 

and'acts which achievev similar effects in writing. However, before I ^ 

turn to more specific suggestions for a pe?dogQgy of writing and for a 

^' ' • ' . C ' • ^ 

program of research, it is necessary to point to some limitations of 

^ ^3 . . . ' ^ '. . . 

. -A) ^ - 

speech act* theory. In the next section we turn to a consideration of 
speech act theory and those theories of human cognition which' suggest 
that" the subject "plays an act^e role in constructing liis experience^ 
Speech Act Theory and Theories Stressing the ■ Importance of Subject 
Cognitions . ' , " 

In my opinion, both the strength and weakness of speech act th^ry" 
can be found in the sociolinguistic focus it gives to the definition of 
communicative competence. The theory, is strong with respect to 
localizing the functions of speech in 'language as lise* , to use ^ 
Wittgenstein^ s (1953) phrase. The theory^s weak when taken to extreme 
interpretation. For example, Davidson (1978). states with reference to 
metaphor use that it (metaphor) is free of- cognitive content. In other 
words, the way metaphor is used resides completely with cons6^sus, tfie • 
sociolinguistic pressure to interpret the utterance in a conventional 
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manner. Individual cognition and constructive' interpretation is 

'- ■ , * 

ignored. As Davidson (1978) puts it>: , ^ ' ' 

'*Most theories of metapKor assume that metaphors l^ve a 
cognitive content or meaning that goes beyond the aiterai' 
* meaiiiing of the words. If paraphrase bi;^ interpretation is "S^s?^ 

fto succeed, so theory goes, it must .capture in mare literal 
terms what the metaphor conveys. , The content of tlje j 
metaphor may be too subtle -for literal language to expressy 
in that case, paraphrase canpot fully achieve its aim. 1/ 
argue that there is ijo cognitive content in a metaphor to 
be captured, and that it does not help to explain how » 
^ metaphors work to posit a figurative meaning in addition 
^to the literal. The legitimate role or aim of paraphrase 
cannot be to convey a content that is not there." 

The weakness of* this extreme position can be se^en in Bernstein *s 
(1972) analysis of communicktive competence. individual .using a 

^consensus framework is described as "restr^tied" or "universalis tic" in 
his style of communication. An individual capable, of moving *^yond a' 
consensus usage of^2>anguage is described as "elaborated" or 
"particularistic" with respect to his communicative compefence. Clearly, 
Bernstein is suggesting that the higher order skills associated with 
generalization and abstraction lie mainly within the domain of the 
^'elaborated" and hence, at least l%ss consensus-oriented language user. 
Here,. I am using Bernstein's analysis as a bridge to the larger question 
whicjl tj^ns around how much the subject contributes towards making sensp 
of new experience. 

The genetic epistemological framework proposed by Piaget (1 
the Bransford and Franks (^971) studies have been ^perhaps the most 
important seminal investigation^ of this problem.,., Bransford, BarcJLay 
and Ftanks (197^) .conclude: ^^"^ 
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"•••♦the constructive approach argues * against the tacit 
assumption that sentences *carry meaningV. People carry 
meanings » and linguistic inputs merely act as cues vhich- 
people can use to recreate and modify their = previous 
knowledge of the world. What is comprehended and remembeted 
depends on an individual's general knowledge of his environment. 
If a few ^ords or sentences are suf f :tcient. to allow a l^tener 
to construct a description of a whole situation, he is doing 
much more than simply concretizing the linguistic inputs. 
Instead he now has considerably* more informa^tion at his 
disposal" than he actually heard. The const^ctive approach 
! thus argues that the act of comprehension generally involves 
considerably^ more than merely rec&vering or even concretizing 
* the information specified by. the input string". And again, 
"Merely^oraprehending the information specified in the 
linguistic inputs is not sufficient to guarantee that a 
listener understands the implications that a speaker has 
in mind". 

Indeed, these observations are very similar to those reported by 
Dore (1977). It is not the phenomena which is at issue; rather, what 
is at issue, la the j^odel used, to account for the behavior. I shall 
return to the question of what constitutes an appropriate model below. 

To summarize this section of the p^per, I should like to suggest r- 
that speech act theory is important for describing the common types ot 
communicati^ve functions that emerge very early in the child's 
development. The weakness of the theory can.be observed in the 
inadequate treatment of subject cognitions. In particular, I am 
referring to the theory's inability to come to terms with Piaget's 
iX970) notion of "reflegtive abstraction". In other words, speech act 
theory cannot explain how an individual goes beyond current consensus 
reality to establish new or at least different interpretations of 
experience. In the next section of the paper I shall demonstrafe that 
even Piaget's gene^tic epistomo logical framework cannoj^' provide an 
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adequate description of the writing' process. I shall stlggpst ti^at this 
is the- case because this particular genetic epistemological tiieory does 
not jleld an adequate theory of creativity. I waiit to sugjgest th^t the 
problem ifor adequately describing writing as^ a process 'becoiqes dna of 
adequately describing the creative process. I want to suggest that 
realizing one's intentions in writing is analogous to being creative, io 
problem solving. I want to go on to claim that it requires an act of 

creation to link intention to writing, ^thougji there is no question 

'''' ' ■ ■( 

that an adequate description of^he creative process is -as yet largely 
' unfulfilled, I want to claim th^ this is. exactly the heart of the 
problem 

Genetic Epistemology , Creativity and the Writing Process 

These issues require considerable discussion as I have demonstrated 
elsewhere (Gamlin, 1975)^ ^ This paper presents a jnore- general 



introduction to the problem with proposed solutions that would emerge 
more clearly with ex^ende^ treatment of* the issues.' ^ My main effort -in 
this discussion is to unpack Polanyi's (1969) concept of tacit knowledge. 
In my opinion, we are not likely to make much progress in our 
unders^^ding of the writing .process until we take Polanyi's distinction 
between focal ahd subsidiary awareness more fully injXJ accopnt. I choose 
to make this d;istinction using the words. voluntary, and autotaa\lg; There 

"Hi- 

is a sense in which the operator or subjects is. behaving automatically in 
that he cannot specify the means by which he sa'tisf ies his intention 
but another sense in which he is acting voluntarily in that those means 
are at the service of his purposes or ^intentions. I want to suggest in 

12 . ■ 
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^this paper>that the subsidiary or automatic asperct^ of auaret^'ess are 
directed by the focal and voluntary function,^ of awareness corresponding^ 
to purpose or intention, . . ^ - ' ' ' - 

^1 have investigated these distinctions; (Gamlin, 1975) cftoosing "as . 

fAcus what I have called the foreknowledge problem, , P!Mto provided the - 

, . ' \ ^ •• . ' " 

first treatment of the problem in his famous' paradqx. Plato's paradox, 

* • . * ' ^ 

simply stated, asserts that we- must be ignorant' of a thing before we \ 

• • ■ ■ ^ ■■ ' ' ■ ' ..' - ^ . 

can be said to acquire knowledge' of it, .but, if we wfre (Ignorant of it^ 

( •■ ' ■ [ ' ^ :\ ^ . \ , ' {' 

we would not be able to recognize it as that which we were seeking • . 

Polanyi (1967) approaches this problem by making a distinction between. ' 

e^licft. and tacit knowledge. Plato's paradox /^atises from the assumption 

that ail knowledge is explicit but, granted that our explicit knowledge 

r' ■ V. ■ . ■ ■ ■ ; 

rests always^upon a tdcit framework, it follows th^t we can have' a tacit 

*' ' > I.. '.■■',,« 

foreknowledge of yet undiscovered things: ' " 

hThe pursuit of discovery is conducted from the itiart in these > 
X^t^np^ all tlie time we are guided by ar^sing^'the presence of 
a- hidden reality towards which our clues are pointing; and ' 
the discovery which terminates and satisfies this pursuit is 
still sustained b.y the same vision. It daims^ojsa^ made 
* contact with reality: a realitjy which, b^ing.real^ may yet ^ . 

teveal itself to future eyes irk^an indefinite range of 
- unexpected manif estattohs, (Polf^yi; 1947xJi^i^^) 



Polanyi' s descjriptio'ij^of the disfcg^j^r^y process' and M attempted 
resblution of .the foreknowledge problem poi^^ inexorably tjo the ^ ^ 



literature on creativity. With particular ref.erence^to ttte stage of 
incubation (Wallas, 1926) it would appear that the "Magjjfc Synthesis* 
(Arietir 1976^ obcurs in response to an amalgam of /subsidiary and focal 
awareness. Even more important , however, is: the implication that focal 



awar 



areness and/ voluntary acts do not account for all of how activity is 
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directed. ' I believe, it is Jtrue that tfie subsidiary or automatic aspects 
of awareness- are directed by the focal and vuluritary functions of ■ 

awareness' corresponding to purpose- 05 intention. However, I also - 

•■ ' ' ' , ■ ■ . ► * ■ ^ ■ ' ■ ' 

believe^J.n agreement witlj Palanyi/aftd the literature on creativity 

(e.g. Taylor and Getzels, 1^,75) that- therfe is'.an bpen-endedAess to-\ 

purpose and intentiotl that is carried to use Polanyi's wards in "a. 

reality which, being real, may yet reveal itself ^o future eyes in. an 

' * ' ■. ^ . ■ . 

indefinite range of unexpected manifestations",^ ' 

■ " . * *' , 

These observations yield a conceptual base from whi^h we may now 
consider the genetic .epistemological theory of Jean Piaget (1970). Eor 
, the purpose of this paper the most relevant question concerns whether 
Piaget 's theory is open or closed with respect to describing how • 
.knowledge is acquired. Put simply, the question inquires as to whether 
new knov^edge is possible beyond the parameters set by the most powerful 
of Piaget 's operatory structures. The answer, a^^^brding to Piaget 
(1970) is that 'his system is closed and that knowledge can emerge 'only 
as- a function/of subject activity within ^the constraints set by the 
oratory structures,, Piaget (1970, p. 730) is quite specific ^s to the^ 
implications of CJodel's theorem for his^theory. It is only In^is later 
.work (Piaget, 1976) that he seems to want to give this prpblem more 
attention. It is my view that Piaget continues to struggle within a 
neo-Afistotelian framework and given this perceptive,* he cannot totally 
respond to Polanyi's description pf the discovery process and the 
foreknowledge pirobrem noted ab^ve^ Nevert^h^less , thfe strength of the 
genetic epistemol9gical framework is the emphasis Piaget gives to the 
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j - , * ^ 

subject as active 6perai^r arid co-producer of Tcnowledge. Th6 operatory ' 

structures do constrainA^nd thus limit ^the contribut'ions of subject 

■ \ ■ ' . ^ 

activity in thfe epis temological process^ However, it stillv remains the 
case that Piag^et's theory cannot respond to the question as 'to whether 
dt is possibly ^or individuals' to make eplstenplogically novel 
interpretationg. of experience which transcend the parameters set by the 

i / 

most powerful of the operatory - structures. 1 

■ ■ ' ' ' \ 

To summarize t^is section of the* papfer I am suggestiijig that in 



/ 

order tb understand writing as process it is necessary to/ understand how 



am 



P^^^^s to writing ate^^^^gg^d by purpose or intention. I 
suggesting that the means receive 'only subsidiary awareness while the 
intention receives focal awareness. Furthermore, I am suggesting that 

intention is open-ended with respect to goals. ,It is this latter - 

'* ' ■ . * 

observation which- leads to the conclusion that writingj is a 

y manifestation of the creative process. Finally, I am suggesting that 

the genetic episteraological framework is weak with respect to 

characterizing this kind of open-endedness. However, this framework is 

strong with respect to characterizing the importance of sjabject activity 

for helping to produce emerging knowledge structures and it also is v 

strong in its descriptions of structures (operatory) which serve to 

bracket a §ood deal of what the child comes to understand throughout 

development. « <. 

/^In the next section I develop a theory of creativity which 

preserves the strengths of the genetic' epistemological framework and 

speech act theory. I want to show that writing- almost always pushes 
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*the writer "beyond the information given\ Jui^t as with speech, the 

writer uses symbols to ,represent what he knows about- experience. 'And 

just as with speech,; i:he writer makes discoveries that, to use 

Bernstein's phrases, take him beyond ' universalistic' interprlSS>i|:ions 

and particularistic' or'elaborated representations of experience. 

The writer does indeed re-present experience. It is 'the proqess 

associated with re-p res en t at ion through writing that I shall elaborate. 

A Theory of Creativity arfd the Writing Process 

Figure 1 shows' a theory of creativity which I have more generally 

called a model of commufiicative competence. The theory responds to two 

major concerns. First, it is necessary to unpack a process which is 

central to several different kinds of cognitive perfoinnance. I refer 

here to the part-whole process. I want/ to claim that the top-end of 

this process inyolves subject awarenes/ that the whole is more "than the 

sum of , its parts. Figure 1, therefore^ de^^^^^^^ a sequence of cognitive 

skills which when exercised produce this greater awareness. Part-whole 

functioning has been observed by ^many investigators of cognitive 

behavior. For example, Bruner (1975, p. '4) notes: . 

If one were to sum up the past decade of work on attention in 
a few words, it 1$ that attention is a feature-extracting 
routine in which there is a steady movement backhand forth 
between selected features and wholes. Neisser (1967) has 
characterized the process as analysis-by-synthesis., a process 
of positing wTioles (topics) to which p'arts of features or 
properties may be related and from which the , new wholes may 
be constructed'. The^predicational rules of natural language 
are slirely a well-adapte<i vehicle for expressitig the results 
of such attetitional processing: topic-comment structure 
in language permits an easy passage from feature to its 
context, and back, while topicalization provides a ready 
means for regrouping new sets of features into hypothesized 
•whoLes to be used as topics on which to*- comment. ^ 
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Indeed, studies of visual 'at tent ion by. the use of the ^ * . 
recording of eye-movements suggest how parallel is the* 
structure of topic-comment in language and in visual 
inspection, 'in work by MaCkworth & Bruner (19^70), where 
%he subjeqts have the task o^ identifying a picture emerging' 
,from ))lur, one sees ^ mixed pattern of |arge eye-movements 
'■ ■' (in search of overall integration into a topic pr 'subject*) 
and small saccades siarchring' out detailed features for. use 
in checking* and commenting. - And the language *y which 
* subjectjs report their hypotheses parallels the process so - \ 
closely that it is hard to resist the impressioA that one - 
was designed for the other — either in a Whorfian fashion, 
\ with scanning reflecting sentence requirements, or l,n our 
sense, of. laijguage conforming to* the processing pB:ttem of 
^ perceptual attention. It is worth noting, by the way, that 
one of the aspects of visual scanning that develops greater 
flexibility between age five and adulthcjod is just this 
deployment of large and small saccades—knowing whet^^to go 
from part to. whole and back. '^^ 

In my opinion the Gestalt dictum that *the whole is greater jthan . 

the' Slim of its parts' is indeed in part reflec^cf early on in the 

development of the part-whole process. For example, writing f:i,rst 

relates letters to words;, later on wojrds to sentences; still later, 

^individual sentences (parts) are related to a whole and this writing is 

called thematic. Even later in development , ho we veyr, writing which 5' 

celebrates the meaning of 'whole' collections of thematic sentences, is 

caUed poetic' :aiscourse. I want to suggest that this development of the 

h: - . ' ■ ^ - V: ■ . 

v'-Xl^rx-wtiole ptoiiess is the development o^f the creative process. To mak^ 
j|p^thiWp should like ^^ ? ir u now fo the second major concern 

adcii^s'^ t^^^^^ Specifically, I suggest that the use of 

ig has an ontological consequence. I agree 



r 



me t'aph6rica:]^R inking has an ontological consequence. I agree with Paul 
Ricoeur (1978), for example, that the use of metaphor yields novel 
representations or rerpresentations of experience. According to Ricoeur 
it is the development of imagination which yhen used with metaphorical 
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expression yields epistemo logically new interpretation of experience. 

Far Ricoeur, metaphorical statements have a meaning which cannot be V 

exhaustively paraphrased witTiout semantic loss. It is imagination which- 

"contributes to the construction of the meaning as a new meaning. 

Imagination completes the meaning of novel metaphors"'. What does Ricoeur 

meail^ by imagination? Ricoeur def-ines its function in three wayp: 

*'(1) Imagination (conceived in a Kantian rather than a 
Humean way) * schematizes* the'emerging meaning by 
generating insight into tlje new congruence betwe^in 
'principle* and 'subsidiary subjects'. i , 

' . (2) Imagination 'pictures^ this emerging meaning-^by \ 
providing images for the concept under which the new 
relationship between terms is thought. : 

(3) Imagination provides the kind of 'suspension ' 
(or epoche) thanks to which the reference of our 
ordinary life collapses' and gives way to a second 
t order reference which is the split- reference of 
poetic discourse ." ^ 

It seems clear that this is a theory of creativity. It seems equally 

plausible that the development of ' imagink^iot^^ uses the 

terra might be described using the communicative competence model 

outlined above. In any case, this view of metaphr " may be contrasted 

to those which hold £hat metaphor has only an aesthetic, or rhetorical 

function. I am suggesting that the use of metaphor in thought has the 

potential to open-out formal systems like the genetic epis temological 

theory of Jean Piaget., Consequently, the theory I propose attempts to 

unpack metaphorical thought into a sequence of underlying cognitive 

skills. Creative thinking emerges as a function of the exercise of the 

part-whole process. However, exercis^ of this process is limited by the 

part-whole thinking structures currently available to the organism. 

Therefore,' the theory is developmental and it is genetic . 

. ■ ■ IS 
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Although I footnote the description of ^each level in the model, I 
should like to outline the significance of the model for writing as 

' . ..."'* 

process. I have suggested earlier thatr intention directs the means to ^ 
written expression, following PolanyA, I have suggested , that the > means 
receive subsidiary awareness^^nd that the intent receives focal 
awareness of what it. is desired to achieve through language'. Furthenhore 
I have ^suggested that intention is- open-ended with rfespect to goals. 
■ Therein lies the interface with the developmental^ model I propose. The 
part-whole proces? is essentially a meanarend process. Early iri^ 
development (Figure 1, level^ l-2b) , the means receive subsidiary 
awareness, intention is focused on ends. Later in development (levels 
2c-4) the means and ends receive focal awareness. Means are 
intentionally coordinated with ends. Finally ^^n de^lplopment (level 5)', 
both the means and fends receive subsidiary treatifieri/. Thip occpy|_ at 
the service of what Arieti (1976) has called the ma^f :i #lis .lL..o 

what I have ggeste*d is the result of metaphorical tj^ aght. At this 
level, intention is open-ended with respect to goals. Nevertheless, i,t 
is important to realize that simpler means-end (part-whole) process 
^strategies may continue to be functional even when level^S communicative 
competence is available. As Britton (lg7>/d!ndicates , both Polanyi' * 
(1958) and Dixon (1975) show how /abstraction can be boughl: at the cost 
of decreasing ..pontact with experience. Dixon . .goes on to point out 
how movements up and down this scale, [experience-abstraction] , within a 
single conversation or a piece of writing, may set up a kind of dialectic 
that makes, the exploration of experieni^e more subtle and more searching 
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'(Britton, 1977)." I have found B ritt on * s, participant , obis erver 
distinction^" to be extremely iinportant for elaborating this kind of 
dialectical process. In this connection I think it is also important 
to point once againLto the foreknowledge problem and its implication for 
the' dialectical process. " * 

Ellen Wipije|f'"an^Siowar4 Gardner (1976, 1977X have .demonstrated that 
children as young\as threW yMrs of age can understand primitive 
metaphors like 'the riverite a snake'. They argue (Winner & Gardner, 
1977) that "the appreciation of. metaphor will 'turri out to be integrally 
related to the capacity to erigage in analogic thought. And. Second, the 
capacity to appreciate a metaphor, which is ordinarily considered to be 
merely an aesthetic artifice, will tur- -nt to rest on a strong 
oundation of real world knowledge". It is a strong claim, indeed, that 
three year olds are capal^le of analogic thought but that is exactly the 
claim I s^^ld also like to make qualified only in that the means for 
analogic thought receive subsidiary and not focal awareness. Young 
.-/.children do employ thinking which foreshadows later development. I want 
to claim that this ' dialectical' process begins early- in development 
Even young children notice similarities across very different sematic 

i • 

domains. My own work (Gamlin, 1976) , which assesses the child's i 

" ■ ' ^ ■ ■ ^ . I 

'preference' for concrete or^abstract paraphrases of proverbs, indicates 
that' children as young as ten years of* age are capable of making 'adult' 
decisions for choosing the 'best' meaning. However, these data also | . 
indicate that ^the means^ ^^or making these decisions receive only 
' subsidiary awareness. This program of . research will reveal- when- the 
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dialectical process begi.n8 to receive focal awareness.. In other words, 9 
we shall determine when* intentions are- realized as a function of 
voluntary and focal coordination of means and ends. Notice that -the 
dialectical process is the process which yields^ the re-piresentations of 
experience mentioned earlier. . I want to claim that writing is Important 
exactly becaqse»it can force upon the. Operator an awareness (foc^l) of 
means-end relationships (force. a re-presentation of old experience). I 
want to make the stronger cl^im that it is only with adequate exercise 
of part-whole communicative competencies that writing can serve that 
purpose. Indeed, I would surest that illiteracy occurs when writing 
does not force a focal awareness of means-en'd relationships. This can 
occur when therehas been inadequate exercise of part-whole communicative 
competencies. These statements are all empiricdl^^testable and I shall 
return to^ them ^ in the next section of the paper. J 

The part-whole model and » the dialectical (creative) process have 
direct implications for speech act theory, the proper analysis for 
investigating the relationship between these theories would involve 
procedures similar* .to those used by Bates (1975) to explore the y 
'relationship between speech act theory and Piaget's model of intellectual 
^; development. If the child- exercises part-whole comn|unicatlve competence 
early .on> using particfular types of speech acts^ t^p realize intention, 
then it makes sense to irftroduce children t£ writiifg by helping them use 
the sam^ communicative competencies and the samelanguage functions in 
writing. This kind of analysis ha3 implicatio^s^f^^^edagogy of 
writing which will be explored in the next section^^ • 
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- In sunlmary^ I haVe described a model df, communicative- competence 

r ■ ; , , . ^ , ^ ^ " • • 

based on the development of th^'part-wholc process'. I suggested that 
the model describes the development of (Creative thought. This claim 

• — •■ ■ ■ J . , / 

was' justified/ on the basis that? the, most advanced part-whole concept is 
the awareness (focal) that Vthe whole i^s mo^e than the sum of its parts* 
•and that this latter concept, when unpacked, yields ,.a description of ^ 
the development of metaphorical thought. I argue tiiat the development 
.of metaphorical thought yields epistemologically noj^l^ ijit^erpretations 
of experience. I go oA to suggest that eyen young children realize or 
exercise their coninuji:! a dialectical process t4t 

involves using primitive (subsidiary) aspects of analogical thought 
(primitive m/taphors) . Finally, T want to claim that writing iar^ a 
powerful tool in that it can force the dialectital process in the 
direction of focal awareness to help the operator coordinate means and 
ends with intentions. I argue that writing performs this function only . 
if the relevant part-wTiole communicative competencies have been exercised 
(overleamed)^and only if there is intention to begin with. I sugg^pt 
that the relevant communicative cpmpetencies? can be discovered, by 
applying a speech, act analysis to early child utterances. I want to 
claim that since the child' s ^firs^j intentions get reflected in speech, 
these are the very communicative functions that are most exercised and 
' hence ready for translation into writing. \lie next section of the 

paper will ger down to the specifics of a program of research and a 
, pedagogy of writing. 
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A Program of Research and a Pedagogy of Writing % 
• ■ 

f First of all,\ I should indicate that each levelSof the communicative 

competence model has been operationa^^ly defined 'to yield rules for 
locating test materials along the part-whole continuunf. Consequently-^ 
an asses^ent procedure has been rendered which produces data showing 
part-whole competence. Pilot testing has determined that level 5 
cbmpetence is attained by ages nine br t"^. Subjects are at least able ' 
to recognize correct answers to analogy and metapl^r problems. ' 
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^ Figure 2 shows a paradigmatic example of coi^municatiVe competence 
indicated by an X in the cells ''across age. The t)' s indicate hypothetical 
performance profiles for speaking (0) and wiping (6).^ Notice in this 
paradigmatic description that child utterances are congruent with 
competence just until writing has, traditionally been introduced in' 
schools. The pedagogic implication for this paradigmatic example is 
that th^ teaching C(f writing should occur at least by age six to ensure 
optimum syncrony between communicative competence and speaking and 
writing. Notice also that the greatest discrepency occurs between 
communicative competence and writing. I have in thii^paper suggested 
that this large discrepency occurs becadse children have little sense 
the purpose for vriting. In addition, tile means for producing writing 
require acts which interfere with the realiptiop of intention. I refer 
here to the more technical acts associated with writing such as the 
motor coordinations involved in holding a pencil as well as remembering, 
the various rules for- sentence determining (placing of periods) , 
capitalization and so forth. It seems clear that the child^s intention 

■ ,• , . ' ■ ■ . . ( 
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to -edinmunicate an idea in writing is thwarted in large measure simply 
because the mear\s for realizing ideas in writing. do not remain^at 
subsidiary awareness, I am suggesting*^ that the child must be 
adeqtfSt^iX^^prepared to t ring the means into focal awareness, o the rwis^ 
the cbil^d will riot , experience the satisfactions associated with 
achieving the primary purpose of writing — the realfzatiojii^f his ' 



inV^ntion through language and the consequent development of 
communicative competence. 
Proposal for -Study One 

The first study I should like to outline responds to the problems 



associated with introducing a child six or seven years of age 



writing. The treatment condi^on is essentially a commentary 6n our 
current thinking about the process of writing. Speech act analyses of 
ch^ld utterances (Dore, 1977) reveal that a large percentage of these 
utterances^ are ' action requests ' . Although the ^ child makes 'requests' 
across a broad range of behavior, from commands directed to changing the 
behavior-af others, to requests for information, ' these kinds of 'requests' 
give every indication that they are primitive forms of persuading and ^ 
convincing . Therefore, the treatment condition fo^ study one is directed 
toward helping the child translate -these early speech acts into writing. 
This translation process, will clarify and mak^ explicit the purpose for 
writing.' Specifically, children will be committed to silence, pcjssibly 
every 'afternoon for. a number ofcs»ee^s. The only avenue for communication 
wil]/be through writing. For bur purposes writing is defined, in two ways 
/TiUt, writing shall occur wh^ the child can offer some dictation to the 



of 'action reqti&st:' statements and will also ]re^elv^^eedback with 



teacher, who may receiy^ the dictation directly "^r act .as ilt ermediary 
In the passing of notes. The content of the notes is testricted to the 
domain of' ^action requests* which 1 have suggested may be broadly " 
translated to include acts af persuadlng^^ahd 'cpnvinoing as well , 
as. requests for information. The second way Writing sh9H o^ur Is 
through child manl^ulat^ipn of pre-print ed whdj-e words or pre-printe^ 
individual letters, or both. The child wilJL be given an^bpporjfeiinity^jdr.acF 
aftemoo^^ construct written discourse falling -within the^do^^in of 
•action requests'. Initially the child will-i^<^^ shown ^model' '^^nples 
est:' statem 

respect to his p^;odj^^m:on . Later on, examples of action request 
statements will be drawn from the child corpus of written discburse. 
These activities may be supplemented by the child giving himself 
dictation Vila tape"Tecol?4^r and subsequently translating - this speech 
into writirig . ' \ ^ 

I have suggest.ed above that exercise of the writing process |^ the 
exercise of the dialectical process, e.g., pa#t^whole communicative 
.competence. Therefore, the depei>4ent measures employed in study one will 
assess fSr movement along ,tlve part-whole continuum. A pre-posttest^ 
paradigni\is proposed usin^ as assessment materials a proverb-test> normed 

over s eve ralS^ndred school children of all ages (Gaml in, 1976, 197^)- 

■ . \ ' ■ ^' 
In one condition, the child will be required to read (indeed, this is one 

• . ■ ■ . •„ ,^ . ,. ^ 

of the severe constraints on the study) the« proverb (metaphor) and 

■ : ^ ^ ' ^ ■ ■■ .. ^ ■ . 

detetrmlne which of four paraphrase choices- actually mean about the same 

*•'*'• ' . *'.■■• 

as the* proverb. Additionally, the child is asked which paraphrase is ^the 
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'best' meaning A In another condition the child will be read-to and 

V ■ ^ 

asked Co make the same decision. In the third condition, the child will 
be required to 'vrite/ following the definition of writing described 
above. In this condition he, will be a.sked to construct the best - 
paraphrase for the proverb. The proverb test assesses the child's 
Ability to discriminate between concrete abstract paraphrases of the 
same proverb* In addition it is possible to determine preference for 
proverb meaning. In this way it is possible to map change in* > 
conmunicatiye competence. In this connection, a, second dependent 
measure' developed^ ^s a non-language assessment of coi^^^cative 
competence (levels 1-5)/, will be obtaltffed using the pre-posttest 



paradigm. Shift in communicative competence is assessed' with respect 
to development of the part-whole thinking process^ ANCOVA analyses^^ll 
reveal whether amount of training (e.g. , number' of written constructions) 
predicts for shift in communicative competence. " . 

f>ropoaa(l for Study T^o - ♦ ^ ■ ^ ' 

The second ji^tudy is appropriate fop. children six; seven, or eight^^^ 
years of age who must still |?e introduced ^ writing. Cl\ildren are 
helped by moving the means to writing from subsidiary to focal awareness. 
As I have indicated above, the act of writing stimulates the dialectical 
part-whole j&oce^s which in turn moves the child along the communicative 
competence contiuum. An appropriate** pedagogy of writing, exefcises just 
those processies which guarantee this kind of development. .Speecn act 
analyses of child utterances yield insights' into these critical 
•processed ^ese analyses strongly suggest that it is^ the child's 
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intention which directs the mean^ to cbrnmiinication even thou^ these, 
means are not in focal awareness. Clfea?iy5 the realization of 
intention (application of meails)^roduces a perlocutionary effect in, the 

^li^ener. For exan^>le, 'action requests' , including persuading, 
convincing and .the soliciting of information all reqoLre that the 
listener attend to the speaker. Bringing the means of writing into focal 
awareness requires 'that the writer leairn how tp discriminate 'intent' 
(what he Aants) from' 'means' (what he does) from 'effect' (what his 
audience does>, ^ 

The treatment condition ^.n study^^w^ requires children to construct 
written scripits for friends, adults, or^^ome mix of these classeg of 
people, using as wriften discourse statements from the domain or action 
request". A similar definition of writing will be used ap for^he first 
study. Training will begin tJy encouraging the children to spontaneously 

'^evelop^cripts around events whd^ch require agent-recipient activities.^ 
Subsequently, thfe teacher will use this script corpus to point to the 
relationship between agent and recipient. The children will then be 



) 



asked to improvise upon their old scripts. A second teacher function 
will involve the explicit modeling in scripts of means-end relationships. 
The teacher will demons tratd^bw more than one intention can be realized 
by producing different kinds , of effects in the reader. Training children 
how to discriminate 'intention' from 'effect' from 'means' has 

logical implications for sensitizing children to an audience. 
Dependent measures will include prerposttest data from the proverbs - 
test described above. As well, the posttest of the non-language 
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assessment of^ commmicative cpnpetence will reveal, whether training 

* ' ■ '' , - . ' " 

produced a significant shift on this dimeoision. In addition, pre-post^ 

measures of children's Success in constructing and coordinating means-end . 

relationships, can be determined, acrosrf different numbers of agent 

•intents and audience effects. ANCOVA analyses will revjeal whether the 

amount of practice constructing meaiJs-end relationships! coAtr'ibutes 

significantly to change in communicative competence. " ^ 

^ilot data (Gamlin, 1977) gathered from gradfes three and four at the 

Ins.titute of Oiild Study indicate that children eight and nine years of 

'age tan readily adapt to the kind of instruction recommended for study * 

two. These children watched a filmstrip 'depicting a moral dele4»a. They 

were asked to write a summary of the vignette followed by their solution. 

to the problem. In another condition, children were a^lced to use their 

imagination to write a script sj^lating parent ^ialogue. Outlining the 

problem *and its solution. These)stories and scripts were collected, 

typed', -and distributed to different children in their class a week later. 

The children wfere asked^o rank brder the writing, listing the five 'best 

and the five worst stories and scripts!^ These chilSten shifted radically 

in their style of writing in the process of writing scripts for adults. 

In almost every case the children's writing became less personal and 

more objective. They demonstrated more writing for effect, including 

graffiti types of wfitten discourse (swear words). Interestingly, these 

children wanted to give al\ of the written discourse >ow rankings. These 

results indicate that the chil^iren were easily able to note the , 

discrepancies between their own writing and the kinds of writing that they 
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actually enjoyed reading. The proposed studies are directed! towards 

reducing this. kind* of discrepancy, ^ 

Proposal for Study Three • ' 

The third. study is appropriate for children ten, eleven or twelve 

years of age who have received the exercises described in studies one 

and two. The purpose of stvdy three is twofold* First, as with studies 

one and two, exercises are used to b*ririg the means to writing into 

^focal* awareixess. Second, exercises are introduced which encourage 

children to use the means _to writing at the service of ends or goals. 

The ^suggestion made here is that 'means* must shift back and forth from 

'focal* to 'subsidiary** awareness for adequate" means-end expressip^n to 

■ ■ 

emerge (e.g., as in poetic discourse) y-^-^e critical writing process 
for literate expression is .precisely described by this oscillation of ^ 
awareness. The writer functioning at this level of communicative 
competence (4 aAd 5) is maximally flexible with respect to focusing on ^ 
means or ends in order to achieve his intention through language. I 
shall, return to this definition of literacy ^th respect to, a ^ 
consideration of 1^* point of utterance* (Brittlg^ - pei5ponal communication). 

^ In study three the communicative competence model is exercised 
directly. For example, the child will receive training in analogical^^nd^ 

metaphorical thinking. He, will be taught those skills (mel^s) in the ^ 

.'1 

context of discovering how they can be important for achieving certain 

• ■ ' ■ / . ■ 

ends in writing. For example, the child will be shown how persuading 

^and convincing become more effective when topic-comment (parf^wKole) 

distinctions' are mainta^ed and expanded as in metaphorical writing^ 
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Likevise, the child will receive training in making part-vhole 
distinctions in the context of poetic discourse. The specific intent of 
tH^latteir training is to demonstrate that poetic structure is more 
than the sum of its parts. One treatment will have the child attenqpt to 
paraphrase a piece of poetry. The teacher will demonstrate the ina^bility 
^of paraphrase to capture the full meah^ing of the poem no' matter how many 
paraphrases are- attempted. The child will learn that the structure of 
the poem can not be fragmented, without doing damage to the meaning of 
the poem as a whole. This training will be supplemented by requiring 
• the child to paraphrase different types of ipetaphorical sentences 
(Winner & Gardner, 1976), ranging from physical metaphor through metaphor 
combining utterances from differeiit semantic domains. These exercises 
will introd0ce;r..the child to the mystery of poetic discourse and meta^)hor, 
how, for example, it is possible to understand and yet not be able to 
exhaustively paraphrase the meaning of this body of written discourse. 
The teacher functiqn at this juncture is to suggest that it* is * tacit' 
knowledge which is r^flfected in the comprehension of poetry and metaphor. 
Recourse to * explicit* -knowledge by using paraphrase cannot convey the 
full sense of poetry and metaphor in written discourse because this 
discourse is generated 'tacitly' at the 'point o^ utterance' . Jar^s 
Britton (personal communication) makes this point very well when he says, 
"I do not doubt that 'learning' takes place when we turn tacdt knowledge 
i^to explicit, but I don't think we have any real evidence as to the 
^ nature of what is learnt: thus, my hunch would be that turning 

linguistic rules held tacitly into explicit knowledge would be likely 
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to make a man a, better teacher of writing (for example), but I am not 
nearly so sure it would make him a better writer." These comments could 
apply equally well to the pedagogical treatments developed for each of 
the proposed studies. Perhaps the safest generalization (again to agree 
with Britton) is that although explicit knowledge cannot substitute for 
tacit knowledge, it very well^may supplement it:. These observations 
clearly complemem: the central thesis of this paper. That thesis holds 
that epistemolggically novel re-presentations of experience are possible ' 
but only possible whexf the writ^er is directed by intention. It is the 
writer's intention which dfrects either focal or subsidiary awareness to 
/means'* It is .intention which makes it possible to communicate tacit 
kiSwledge at the 'point of utterance'. I Want to claim that * 
'intention is a manifestation of tacit knowledge; it is the 'leading edge' 
of tacit knowledge. | . . - -( ^ 

The treatment conditions recommended for each of. the proposed 
studies Supplement the tacit knowledg#^base. I suggest that exercise of 
communicative competence stimulates • the jifert-whole dialectical process 
which has just the function of supplementing the tacit knowledge base. 
In this '.dialectic' , intention becomes refined (e.g., stimulates eifher 
subsidiary or focal awareness of means). 

Study three training will be manifested in greater means-end - 
flexibility. Children will be able to bri^g 'means' into focal 
awafreness for purposes of arguing or persuading. However,^ they will be 
able to relegate 'means' to subsidiary awareness for purposes of producing 
metaphor and poetic discourse. . 
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Sungnary and Conclusion . ^ * 

A theory of counmiiicative competence has been developed to show . - 
how adequate writing competence (literate expression) can be acheived 
^en the writer creatively links his intention (his purpose for writing) 
^to the written^prbduct . I have argued that writing can force a part- 
whole dialectical process which brings to * focal* awareness the meSns to 
writing and in this way supplements the 'tacit?* knowledge base. I have 
suggested .that direction is given to the development of communicative 
competence and ^he part-whole process by intention which, I have argued, 
is the 'leading edge' of tacit knowledge. Literate writing is essentially 
' tifiat writing which is open to intention and tacit knowledge. It is this 
openness whic|f yields epis temologically novel interpretation of experience. 
It is also ffliie openness which produces 'surprise' or 'ah-ha' (eureka) 
writing experiences. I contend that it is not until the^ writer has 
sampled these kiilig of experiences' that he is willing to develop the , 
technical skills associated with writing. As Bryant Fillion (1977, p. 14) 
puts it: ' 

"Until. the stixdent is engaged in using written language to 
satisfy purposes which he understands and accepts, until 
he knows what writing is for in terms of his own intentions, 
he is unlikely to^ take seriously the deman<J for technical 
proficiency,.." j 

The research proposed in this paper is directed toward assessing 
^e effects of giving instruction as to the purpose for writing. This 
research is also directed toward investigating the process whereby the 
means to writing are brought into 'focal' and/or 'subsidiary' awareness , 
for purposes of more effectively realizing the writer's intention. 
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"""I should like toi^hmk Lauraine Itobertson for her many valuable 
comnents throughout the pr^aration of this paper. I am also grateful 
to James Britton for his careful reading ^an earlier draft of the 
paperx^is. ideas have clarified my thinking about writln&/as -process 
and, in particular, with inspect to the significance of /point of 
utterance'. I should also like to thank all of the verji many p/5^ple who 
have participated in the development of the project: Seline FlVfeel, .v 
Mnita Gordon, Roslyn Klaiman, Janis Nitchie, Jane Rodmell, James Wagner, 
Linda Wilmhurst and Sheila Willson. . 

^The first level in, Figure 1 captures what Vygotsky and P,iaget have 
termed. graphic or syncretic collections.. The cfiild represents experience 
on the basis of rulft^tems which are internal and relaTlvely 
unresponsive to outside demands. \^t this level we see the child shifting 
in' a rather fluid fashion between^ grouping. objects on the basis of shape, 
to grouping objects on the basis of colour to grouping objects on the^ 
basis of size, using- rule systems which primarily reflect literal or 
concrete perceptions of^he world. The second level in Figure 1 is . 
separated into three subsections. This separation is primarily intended" 
to show transition along a continuum of joining behavior. Level 2^) 

f 

shows that equivalence matching is a prerequisite skill for joining 
behavior. Objects are compared on the basis of feature overlap. Level 
2(b) shows that significant featurl^lJformation can be found on the 
edges of objects. Joining, therefore,/ecomeS; an activity which has 
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direction. Level 2(c) shows that joining behavior demajfds more than 
just the use of edge information. The child miist try to use more of the 
available infonflation containell in objects or series of objects.. For 
example, the child must use pattern information or repetitions of some 
or similar features of information fmr purposes of determining" what 
evenjt or object could be added, next or considered next. Rxile strategies^ 
emerge to acconfplish Jtask demands, e.g., to replicate patterned sequences 
*of information. However, these rules are pai;t specific, e.g., the rules 
used to add and subtract. It is at level 2(c) that the knowledge of 
goals begins to determine rule st/ategies and coordination of parts. 
Level 3 in the model shows that children are capable of imitating or 
copying A plan or blueprint. They are capabTeof using the 'Vhole" to ' 
organize the "p'arts". In levels l-2{b) , the "parts" organize the 
"parts" ir^Ufi^ttive of the vhole. ' In 2(c) we find a transition in ^ 
respect to th^^'whole" organizing the "parts". In level 3 the child, 
can copy the whole object and the organization , of its parts. However, 
he can only copy if he uses 2(c) rules. In other words, the child 
c^inb4: rely entirely on level 2(^ equivalence matching skills. For 
example, a blueprint is useless (cannot be copied) without some 
understanding of the principles of mechanics and engineering. 

Level 4 describes thinking which for the first time^ allows the 
child to innovate, to produce a different product. For example, given a 
blueprint of a particular house the child is able tb^go beyond the 
specif ic\lueprint and is able to innovate upon the concept of the house. 
The child at this fevel is not simply producing an obje^ct which has no 
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, connection to -his prevlovs understanding of what conatltutea a house, ' 
He is trans.cendlng' or transforming his previous definitions and eOBeepts 
of what constitutes a house. His uttderst^nding of "house" It wdiCied 
in the process^ of achieving thT^innovation. The person functioning at 
aevel 4 brings his past to tlve present in transformation aijd within this 
process produces a different product. Level 4 thinking is problem 
solvingfin the traditional sense of problem solving, .e. g. , old parts 'are 
used in different combinations to produce innovative products, 

^ Leveies rell^esents tfte final development of the ^child's ability to 
understand the part-whole pro^fes^^He understands that the whole is 



lis level, "wholes" organize 
St clearly in taetsphor and poetic 



more than the sum of t^ parts. At t 
"wholes''. This behavior can be seen 

discourse. At level 5 metaphor transcends' old experience to create 
epistemo logically novel interpretations of experience. At levef 5 the 
"whole" cannot be fragmented into "parts". James Britton (1977) point^ 
to the global structure of poetry and makes exactly this observation^ 
Britton points to tjie difficulties involved in communicating the gist of 
a poem to a friend. He observes^ the difficulty, if not' the inpossibility 
of communicating the sense of the poem without recourse to actually 
reproducing the exact words that were originally used by the ^o^t so as 
to preserve the thematic structure of the poem in^i^s entirety. At 
level 5, then, "wholes" remain intact until they are transformed by 
Other- "wholes" as in metaphor and poetic discours.e. 
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